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ABSTRACT 



The ^ssociat.ed Press (XP) coverage -of the United 
m the 83rfl;.a9th, 91st, ana ■93rd Congresses was 



States senators 

n^Jx^^L*'? aetermine the impact of. various predictol • variables. A 
|)ath model of these variables was developed, i^eflect^ing implicit 

# . * , such- ' 

in the 



causal assumptions between visibility (press coverage) ^and 
tactors as the size of the senator's home state, seniority 
Senate, the senator's office? staff size, committee 

ionft"'?^^?''^?^^^^^^^ ^""^ '^^^^^ activity (within and outs;Lde the 
f h^^^f ^hsf °^ correlations between these ■ variables ' 

showed,.^t senat,orial activity was the strongest predictor of ap 
.coveragar especially Xof Democrats, only the data '^or the B9th ^' 
congress deyiated from this pattern; in that analysis, the size of a 
senator's staff was- the best predictor of coverage, ^iate- 'size was 
equal to or stronger than activity in predicting the visibility ^f 
Republican senators in the B3rd and 93rd Congresses. -in generdl, the 
variables were better at predicting Republican Senatorial activity 

nnu!r^u-J^-"??- J 4.1^^.1 ngs Suggested that senators iS positions 
of power within the Senate were ;iot necessarily gettiftg the -most 
frequent p;?^ss*-cpv^age. The most active senators usually qot th- 
most press coverage, and they tended -to coiite from the most populous 
states and have the large'st office staffss (RL) ■ 
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ity, conferring both stature and Presidential potential on senators.^ 
Blanchard s study of Congressional correspondents found report- 
ers agreeing that the Senate was given "greater press attention than 
the House.' Concluding that media preoccupation with the Senate 
was not necessarily undesirable, Blaiichard agreed with Pdlsby that . 
the patterns. of national press coveraM of the Senate are consistent 
With the emergence of the Senate as a.>^great forum, an echo cham- 
ber, a publicity ma<^hinc."'* Polsby sees the Seriate-press relationship 
as functioning toMoicubate policy innovations through "great de~ 
bates", and the "hidden hand oF.self promqjiion" of individual sen- 
ators .'^ " , 

These arguments point to the need foraTirrher idea of the actual 
patterns of Senate news coverage. What factors deterjuine which 
^senators are visible and which suffer relative media obscurity? ^ 
The present research uses unobtjfusive documentary data, pri~ 
Bdarily, to study post World War II patterns of Senate news in ma 
jor media, regional and national. The central questions guiding the 
work are these: To what extent do the institutional-structural as--* 
pects of the Senate, such as seniority, committee assignment and 
senatorial staff size, affect the news potential jof individual senators? 
Do institutional factors create an opportunity structure from which 
certsti^n senators may gain greater publicity for their activities than 
their less fortunaie colleagues? Or, do journalists, as they often 
sert, merely seek out senators who are active or who have something 
impbrtant to say, wifhout regard to their institutional position with- 
irflhe Senate? 

Theoretical Perspective: Congress and the Press 

Much of the classic work on Congiiess, especially Matthews' wide- 
ly quoted research on the Senate,'" emphasized the formal and in- 
formal institutional aspects of the federal legislature- seniority,^ 
committee structure, norms and folkways — in explaining legislative 
(organization and behavior. ^The more recent work* on Congress 
places a much greater emphasis upon the conscious, goal-directed 
strategies of ijidividual members and less upon behavior.which is in 
some way^haped bytinwritlen norrps, role expe^tion^f institu- 
^tionalized behavior patterns. Pol^j^^Y^J^^ exampj||^argues that the 
evidence of an inner-club a conformist, powerful, controlling 
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group of senators— is slinm, and that power is much more diffuse 
than an inner dub argument woulcLsaggest. At least, h« says, the 
negative powers to stall, amend, alter or block legislation are widely 

'.dispersed, and that Senate division of labor tends to be ad hoc. Sen- 
ators ar^ just as likely to assume roles that fit their individual self-in- 
terest* as to acpept roles dictated J)y institutional forces beyond their 
contrt)L^' ' - ♦ 

Other analyses of power in the Senate seem to support Polsby s 

•view. Ripley found Senate power to be diffuse, with individual sen- 
ators having substantial bargaining leverage relative to party lead- 
ers Rieselbach also argues that Congress is decentralized, with 
power shared widely, but existing in "multiple centers of influence-* 
not equally accessible^to all senators, 

To what extent is the dispersion of authority in the Senate re- 
flected in the mass m?Hia? Is press coverage dominated by the Sen 

* ate shift toward decentralization of power, with individual senators 
cijltivating a national constituency for^**independent advocacy** 
through media publicity,** or do structural factors of Senate organi- 
zatfon prevail in Senate news? ' 

The norms, values and constraints on the roughly 300 journalists 
regularly reporting on Congress^'* obviously have some effect on Sen- 
ate news, bu^.oun purpose in this study is to examine how much im- 
pact individual senators* ]f)ositions and activities have on the fre- 

^quency of news coverage about them in one major U. S. wire ser- 
vice, tlie Associated press, and in selected other media of national 
and regipnal importance. ( ' 

' AUhough many reporters who spend most of their time in Con- 
gress see themselves as rather* independent adversaries j. of govern- 
ment officials and as'relatively immune to the power and activity of 
legislators,'^ Miller*s research on reporters in Congress, consisting of 
extensive interviews with .reporters, legislators, and committee and 
personal legislative staffs, suggests they tire just as often collabora- 
tors in thenews as they are adversaries.'' In accepting and provid- 
ing tips and leads,- in willingness to float "trial' balloons" and accept 
leaks and jn various arrangements of quid pro quo, reporters and 
Congressmen are often tacit, if not intentional, partners in the 
news. Indeed, Matthews* earlier work on the Senate suggested much 
the sanie thing. He found reporters and senators engaged ^n an 
open exchange: "You ^cratch my back and 1*11 scratch yours. *'\ 
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Matthews also suggested that the organizational structure of the 
Senate was very, important in determining Senate* news. He con- 
cluded that seniority, con^mitlfee assignment, size of state repre- * 
sentfed, ideology, security of S^ijsite seat as well as senatorial active 
ity, were related to a senators contact with reporters ancl subse- 
quent newSfc coverage. Although Matthews did mention the level of 
activity of senators as an important determi|[iant of news coverage, 
he seemed to emphasize the positions held by senators in the com- 
plex organiza^tional structure of th^Senate as more important in 
gaining news coverage than their individual activities (bill intro- 
duced, speeches given, etc.). 

Some of our earlier studies of Senate news in the new§7nagazines, 
riewspapers, and som^ specialized media have supported the inijior- 
tance of the organization^ variables of committee assignment, se- 
niority and per^o"^^ stiff size in the 89th, 91st and 93rd Cofigresses 
as predictors of indiviaual senators' visibility in the various media. 
By t our interviews with several Washington correspondents and our 
own experiences as journalists and journalism educators prompted 
us to ad*d a measure of individual senatorial activity to test the no- 
tion that those senators who are doing the most and have something 
to say frequently are the ones who get the most news coverage. As 
one veteran Associated Press reporter said, **It's an inevitable fact of 
life, the way we operate with limited staff . . . /that the rriore 
speeches, p^ess releases and other activities a senator turns out, the 
more coverage w^ give him.*'^' 

Other more systematic studies bear out the importance of indi- 
vidual activity for press coverage. In his study of 50 Wisconsin state 
offic^ials and 21 statehouse correspondents, Dunn finds that^those 
public officials who desire press coverage employ a variety of means 
of getting it. including pi:ess rpleases (most commonly used), meet- 
ings and speeches,' press conferences and prejs briefings. 

And Sigki, in his study of reporters and officials in Washington, 
concludes that of all the facilities thaSoffi^i^ls routinely ""provide 
reporters routinely rely on, **no otlftw^cofhpare with the hand- 
but ^and the press conference in their implact on the news.'^^Sig^l 
further points out that with relatively fewer correspondents From 
tjtie New York Times and the Washington Post assigned touhe Cap^ 
itol Hill beat than in earlier times, "legislators in pivotal positions m 
Congress have become more adept at disserr^inating information to 
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the press, releasing reports on Saturday for Sunday paops, issuing 
press releases, ancl, in general, making themselves a^^able to re- 
V porters/*** 

The present work totends our research to a Republican-dom- 
' inated Congress— the 83rd, which convened in ,1953-54. In addition 
to ,the 83rd Congress, we' haye added a major media source to the 
content analysis, the Associated Press n^itional trunk wire, for all 
, four Congresses to control for variations in media characteristics 
atros$ Congresses, ? • 

A Model of Senatorial Press Coverage 

Considering the various studies of legislators- and, the press eked 
^bove, and our own earlier studies of news coverage of the Senate,, 
wfe-fecused on five predictors of Senatorial news coverage in this 
present study: ^ize of state represented, seniority, size of a senator*s 
staffs commWee leadership prestige (a combination of committofe 

* desirabiliCf^nd committee leadership), and amount of activity of 
an individual senator (both on and off the. floor). 

Ba!sed^on our own thinking and previous studies of Senate news 
coverage, as wejil as our desire to understand how these predictors 
are related to each other, we constructea the model in Figure 1 . » 

* A number of causal assumptions arejimplicitly in this mqdel. as- 
sumptions about the direction of causation ^nd, in some cases» 
about magnitude and sign: 

1) Wc are not assuming that state size causes seniority, or vice versa. The arrow 
^ connecting state size and seniority indicates that wc do intent to examine^he coiye- 
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laiion between these two factors without assuming any kind ^ causal relationship, 

2) The size pf a senator s state influences the size of his staff. This assumption is 
based on^the fact that the larger the state represented, the bigger the clerk hire 
budget of that senatorial office.^^ The budget for the largest state, however, is only 

-^about twice as Urge as^that for the smallest state ($1,021,167 vs, $508,221 in 

3) The size of a senators state influences hisfwwer positipn in the Senate. 

4) The size of a senator's state influences level of activity within and outside the 
Senate. This assumption is based on the finding that senators from larger, more 
urban states appear to be more active in Senate proceedings than their colleagues 
from smaller stages. 

5) The size of a senator's state influences frequency of news coverage. This as- 
sumption is based on Matthews' suggestion that senators from larger states have 
inorecontact with reporters and. consequently, receive more news coverage.^'' r 

6) Seniorily influences size of staff. We are not sure what the relationshij5 is. but 
it is more plausible that seniority influences staff size than vice versa, 

7) Seniority influences power positio|%in the Senate. Majority and minority 
leadcu-s of the most prestigious and powerful committees in the Senate tend to be 
older, more experienced senators, 

8) Seniority influences kvd of activity within and outside the Senate. Thi^ seems 
more plausible than the opposite. , 

9) Seniority influences frequency of news coverage. This assuijiptiou is based on 
Matthews' suggestion that more senior senators hav.e more frequent Contact with 
reporters and t^us more frequent news coverage. 

10) A senator's staff size influences leVel of activity within and outside the Sen- 
ate. We are assuming that personal staffs are important in helping a senator serve 
the needs of constituents, in researching and writing proposed legislation and in 
dealing with the press. 

11) 'Staff size influences frequency of news coverage. This assumption is based 
on our own interviews with legislative correspondents as well as 'on studies by Di^nn 
andSigal.^^ ' ' . " 

12) A senator's committee leadership prestige influences sizeof staff. This seems 
more plausible than vice versa.. 

13) Committee leadership prestige infl^encesjevel of activity within and outside 
the Senate. While wej^ze that level of activity can influence power position in 
the Senate, we assilfhe here that a senator's position has more influence on level of 
activity than vice versa. . 

14) Committee leadership prestige influences frequency of news coverage. This 
assumption is based on Matthews' suggestion that committee assignment was re- 
lated to a senator's contact with reporters and subsequent news coverage'^" and on 
the observations of sonje reporters that committees are the fulcrum of press contact 
with Congress.'** 

15) TJhe level of a senators activity (both within and outside the Senate) influ- 
ences frequency of news coverage. This assumption is based on several studies al- 
ready cited, including those by Dunn and Sigal. as well as our own interviews with 
legislative correspondents and other journalists.^^ 
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* • . 

In addition to mapping the relationships outlined in Figure 1 be- 

, tweeS these five pi1?dictors and frequency of n^s coverage, we wejr^ < 
^ alsa interested in looking at tjie relative predictive power of the in- 
stitutional variaj>les (state slze/staff size, seliiority. comnmiltet Ifcad- 

- ership prestigtf) versus the activi^ variable to see if the more^ power- 
ful senior senatD^ fsom largei^5tates wijtfi larger st;^ffsget more fte- 
. . ^uent* news coverage regardless tif tl^eir level of activity, qr if those 
senators who are. more active can obtain mi)r?. frequent li^ws^covfer: 
age eveix if they are ndt powerful within the Senate br do not f$^ve 
\ the support of a large state-and a large $ta£r. / • ' ' 

. For fegtclTCongress; iF^^u^d in this study (SSyd^jBdVhi 9\k:, ftSrd); ' 
'we tested oar model for all senatprjj combined and then for Dem* 

Xocrats and Rjepublicaijs sef)arately. This*xontrol for poRticaKparty^ 
.affiliation recognizes tlw importance of political paT:tr?s in-^he 
power structure of the Senate and the possibility* that ihe partisan 
positions of both senators and reporters may have an influence on 
the frequency of their interaction with one another. , " 

Polsby emphasizes the importance of political paYty affiliation in 
the power structure^of the Senate.when he writes, "The power arid 
the responsibility to get things done — especially big things-^ is pre- 
dominantly in the hands of party leaders/*" He also argues that Re- 
publicans and Democrats allocate their powers diffei^ently, with the 
Republitans spreading their formal powers more thinly thap Dem- 

. ocrats,Vho concentrate more power in the floor leader.^ To the ex- 
tent that Senate power does have an influence. on frequency of press 
coverage, differences in allocation of power should result in differ- 

^ ences in frequency of press coverage. 

Matthews argued that political positions w^re also important in - 

.determining how often various senators interacted with various 
"top*' c|^s reporters. He hypothesized that senators tend to see top 
reporters whose political position is similar to their own.^^ Assuming 
that frequent^ of contact with a reporter is cdrrelated^with frequen* 
cy of news coverage, this is another argument for aBflpvzing Repub- 
lican and Democratic senators separately. ^ 

Methodology 

Predominately unobtrusive data flrom published documents— 
Congressional Quarterly, Congressional Staff Directories and Con- 
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gressional Record — ^nd the mass media are used in (his fitudy of 
press coverage of the^83rd, 89th. 91st and 93rd Congresses. Seven' 
personal interviews with^ Congressionarcorrespondents,. three with 
Assojtiated Press^ reporters in th^?. Senate Press Gallery, two with 
ited Press International reporters, and two with reporters who 
cover the Senate for Knight- Ridder newspapers? provided supple- 
Itientary descriptive d*ata/ '* ' . - 

InUependent Varw/blesr Opportunity Structure. Seniority rank- 
ings, state population size rankings, number of committee and sub- 
committee chairmanships (and pranking minority memberships), 
committc^e prestige rankings and number of persons ori a senator's 
personarstaff (except for the*83rd Congress, for which data were 
unobtainable) were obtained from standarji documents*. 

Senatorial Activity. Our measure of activity is the number of en- 
tries in the Congressional Record for each senator in each Cong^js» 
Asher haa suggested that the Record can be used as a "''sophjsti- 
cated" measure of some types of legislative activity. Our intent was 
to attempt a measure that would- extend beyond legislative work to 
outside activity, such^as speeches and public activity of various 
kind5» The Record seems to do that welL We are aware that indi- 
vidaal Congressmen do alter the Record and that they sometimes 
ma4use it cosmetically. It would appear,* however, that manipula- 
tion/of the Record is a practice that is common, rather than a^char- ^ 
acteristic of a particular type of senator.' 

xtensive review of the Congressional Record for a large group of 
ators from both parties strongly suggests that "irrelevant" en- 
tries, such as magazine and newspaper article titles cited but not 
authored by the senators, are proportional to the total number of 
entries. Therefore, we decided to uje the total number of entries for 
each senator as a'simple measure of "activity'' for this research." 



Dependent Variable: Media Visibility. Four major universes of 
^ media content data and two random samples of news stories are 
used at various points in time as a measure of press visibility of indi- 
vidual senators. For each Congress, all senators are ranked accord- 
ing to the numberof news stories in which they appeared in the var- 
ious media. * ' 
♦ ; The mass media analyzed here includes, magazine, ^newspaper 
and Associated Press national wire stories. For the 93rd Congress, 
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- . * . ' . * 

the nightly television newscasts for the ABC, CBS and NBC net- 
works are added to-the printed sources in th^ndex. , 

The names of the U.S. senators are used as coding units, both iM 

* the news items coded first-h^^d and in the major indexes used as 
secondary sbucces of visibility data. For each complete news story in 
which a senatdr s name appeared, a score^of "1" was assigfiied re- 
gardless of rtiultiple references. For the indeJ^es used, eaich article or 
story in Whicli a senator's name had been indexed in a particular 
volume received a score of "r\ « * ^ ' 

^ The complete universe of articles jmennonipg U.S. sejiators in 
•250 popular periodicals, ranging from Newsweek to Reader^s Di- 
ingest, are coded for the 89th. 9 l?t and 93rd Congresses. Th^ News- 
^papet Index of articles from the Washington Post, New Orleans 
Times Picayune, Chicago Tnbune, and the Los Angeles Times, 
and Television Index of network newscasts are coded for the 93rd 
Congress. . 

University Microfilm^ daily' file of the Associated Press nauonal 
r trunk wire, the major source of Senate news for most American 
daily newspapers, was searched for all four Congresses. 

In addition to these standard sourcft of visibility data, several 
random samples of news coverage were used fot the 89 th Congress 
from four Western and six Eastern prestige newspapers- and the 

• three major news magazines. * 
The diverse media sources used here provide a reasonably com- 
plete and representative index of media of regional and national 
stature. The major newspapers coded, the networks and some of the 
magazines maintain their own coiyespondents in the capital. By iri; 
eluding the AP wire service for each Congress, we can control for 
variations in media characteristics to some extent, and we have the 
basic pool of Senate stories from which many other n^edia, especial- 
ly small daily newspapers, draw their news about Congress. 

Procedure used by the standard indexes included^ this research 
assured that only substantive material about U.S. senators would be 
coded. No attempt has been made to classify the visibilty references 
into news categories, but an exaihination of a sample of the refer- 
ences from tfle index suggested th^t most of the mentions are of a 
substantive nature. * ^ 

The three major news magazines were coded by hand for the 89th 
Congr^ and the results were coonpared to those for the Readers 
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* • ' TABLE 1 ■ . 
Intercorrelations Among Nf cdia Visibility Scores 
For Alt Senators, 89tjiCongreg»(W = 96) 

' Eaitern Wcsttfrfi * ' News * Reader's , ^Associated 
Frets * ' Press ^ Magarines Guide Pyess 

Eastern Press 

Westefn Press !»! ' ' i - 

Newsmagazines ^ *.76 * .84 

Readers Guide * » * .65 ^ ,68 ^ .91 

Associated Press ^ .73 " ' ^ SB \ ^ \S1 




Guide. A Pearsonian r Of .91 was obtained. Reasonably high inter- 
correlations of the visibility rankings for the separate media ap* 
peered to justify pooling of the visibility data into a mass media in- 
dex and using only the Associated Press nationaj trunk wire for the 
83rd Congress, thejone studied last. (See Tables 1 and 2.) 

Level of measurement approached interval scales for both inde- 
pendent and dependent variables in the study. Path analysis with 
ordinar)' least squares multiple regression, was used to test the 
model. ^« * . ' ^ 

Inter Media Comparisons. 'One of the most striking findings for 
the three Congresses where we analyzed o^her media besides the* As* 
spciated Press i^ational trunk wire (the 89th, 91st and 93rd Con- 
gresses) was the similarity in relative frequency of news coverage of 
.senators by the various media. Largely the same senators in the 89th 
Congress receive^ frequent coverage (and infrequent cdirerage) 
from rtie Associated Press, the three leading news magaisines, and 
Eastern and Western prestige newspapers (Table 1). ' 

Likewise, in the 91st Congress, the correlation between Reader's 
Guide and Assocfated Press visibility scores was .65, again suggest-^ 
ing that thoSje senators who received frequent coverage by the Asso- 
ciated Press also received frequent coverage in t^e publications in- 
dexed by the/iearfer'i Guide (and vice versa). ' . 

In the 93rd Congress, the same pattbrn emerges, especfeUy for 
the Associated Press» the I^wspaper Index and the Television In- 
dex» where all the correlations were above .80i(Table 2). 
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' * _ TABLE 2 

Inter^rrelatiotts Amoitg Media Visibility Scores • 
- ■ For All Senators^ 83rd Conytcss (N = &9) . 

« ' Reader's:, • TV* \ N^w^pcr , Associated 

Guide * Index , Index- PrcsS 

— — r-^ ^ — '——^ — 

Reader's Guide ^- - • - , * *• - ^ 

Television \miex \ .5^ . _ • *^ ; . ' 

Newspapef Ii?dex* .73 .91 - * * - - , " 

Associated Pre^ ^\ : JO^ ' • - \82 V * .38 - ^ - • 



These fihdii)gs suggest that in covepng the U. S, Senate, there is 
remarkable agreement among the media In "status conferral." Sen- 
ators frequently covered by one ;nedium aire frequently covered by 
others. Senators ignored by one medium are ^gnored by others. 

Findings * • 

83rd Congress: 1953-54. As the Korean War armistice talks 
dragged on at Panmunjom in early 1953, Senatorjoseph R. McCar- 
thy (R-Wis.) dominated the hews from the 83rd Congress. ,MoCar- 
thy*s Government Operations Cortimittee's investigations of the 
army and U.S. overseas information programs i^ 1953 and the Sen- 
ate s move to censure him in 1954 resulted in McCarthy's being the 
most visible senator in the 83rd Congress. 

The press visibility pa|terns for the top ten senators of the 83rd 
Congress reflected the razor-thin margin held by the" Republicans as 
the majority party, the last time they have orgaipiized the Senate in 
contemporary political history. Five Republicanls, f9ur Democrats 
and the only Independent invthe Senate were ^mong the ten most 
visible' ^ 

William Knowland (R. -Calif.), who was elected majority leader 
in August,, 1953, after the death. of Robert A- Taft (R Ohio), was 
the second most visible membibr. His leadership on the Senate floor 
concerning President Eisenhowers omnibus farm bill to institute 
flexible priqe supports and the ^Administrations legislation *to 
brdaden Social Security coverage gave Knowland a high visibility in 
the A P wire. 

• ' ii 
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V A political. maverick. Wkyne Morse (I-Ore.). whb h^d shed his 
Republican labeLto campaign for Adla1 Stevenson in 1952. received 
substantial wire service coverage, ov^inj^o his role in the successful 
Senate filibuster against granting states control of natural resources 
in their seaward "ti(Jelands" and outspoken criticism of the leader^ 
ship otboth parties. \ . , ^ * 

Among Democrafs. £stes Kefauver (D T'enn.), a key party leader 
who had been a contender for the presi^mial nomination in 1952, 
led the field in press visibility. Close behind Wer^ Hubert Hu^nphrey- 
(D Minn.). a highly active Senate liberal who opposed the Eisen- 
^ hower Administration'^ attempt po revise the Taft-Hartley labor 
Maw. and' Senate n\inority leader Eyndon^B. Johnson (D-Tex.). (See 
Ta]>re3.) ^ 

. \ ' • - \ ; ^ XABLE 3*^ 

* « NumbcrolAP Appearances of Each- Senator 
83rd Congress il953-54) . 



A. 


Appear- 




Appear- 


Name 


at^itfcs^ 


Name 

> - 


ances 


* McCarthy *J.\R-Wis.]t 


358 


Gebrge, W.(D-Ga.) 


58 


Knowland. W.(R-CalO 


226 


Wiley. A.(R Wis.) 




Morse. W:(IOre.) 


175 


Dirksen.E*: (R 111 ) 


54 


Kefauver. R.(D-Tcrm.) 


126 


Russell. R.(b^Ga.) 


54 


Hurnphrey. H.(D Minn.J 


* 116 ' 


Mundi. I^.(R S.D.) 


51 


Johnson. L» (D Tex.) 


113 


Milli|kin.E'(R'Colo.) 


50 


Langer. W. (R N.D.) 


113 


Murray, J. (D Mont.) 


50 


♦ Ferguson, H. (R-Mich.) 


108 


Johnston. 0.(D-S.C.) 


49 


Capchart. H.(R-Ind.) 


102 


Jenner. W. (R-Ind.) 


48 


Anderson, C.<D-N.N1.) 


98 


Monroney. A. (D Okla.) 


^7 


BrickerJ. (R»Ohi6^ ^ 


95 


Cordon. G.(R-Ore.) 


46 


Douglas. P. (D-Ill.) 


95 , 


Johnson. E. (D Colo.) 


46 


Ives. I.(R N.Y.) i. 


84 


Hehdrickson,R.(R N.J.) 


45 


Lehman. H.(D-N.V.) ^ 


. 83 


Neely. M.(D-W.V.) 


44 


Cooper. >,(R KyO ^ ' 


' . 77^ 


^Young. M.(R-N.D.) 


• J 44 . 


Byrd,H.(D-Va.) • 


74" 


McClellan.J.(D Ark.}. 


43 


Sparknnan. J.^(D-Ala.) 


71 


Ellender. A. (D Lar) 


,42 


Saltonstall. L.(R-Mass.) 


67 


Jackson. H.(D Wash.) 


41 


Gore/A.(D Tenri*) 


61 


»err. R.(D-Okla.) 


41 


JHennings. T. Jr. (D M6.) 


• ^61 


•Ekstland>f.(D-Miss.) 


39 


Smith. H.A.(R-NJ.)" 


60 


FulbrightJ.W.(D-Ark.) 


39 


Smith. M.^R-Maine) 


60 


Williams J. (R-Del.) 


39 


Aiken jG.CR^t.) 


59 


. Kuchel. r. (R Cal.) 


37 
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Magnuson. W. (j^^ash.) '36 % 

tticlcenlooper, B.^K-Iowa) 34 

f Chaxez. D. (D N:M.) ' 33 

Hill. L. (D Ala.) 33 ' ♦ 

Barrett, F. (R-Wyo.) v • '^32. 

HftlUnd.S.(D-Fla.) " '32* 

Long. R.(D-L*a.) • 32" 

Grccn.*T.(R-R.l.) 3} 

/ Potter. C. (R-Mich.) 31 

Symington. S;f(D-Mo.) . 31 

Catlson. F. (R Kan.) / 29 

Gillqtte. G.IJDilpwa) . . 29 

-Ca*. f!(^,*|D.) ^ ! , 28 

Kilgorc. H. (D-W.Va.) . , 28' ' 

Butler.}; fR-Md.) * 27 

. 'Kennedy. J. (D- Mass.) , . 27 

Schocppel. A.-{R-lCkn.) ' 27 

Dworshak. H.{R Idahb) 26 

Flanders. R.(R Vt.) 26 

Frear.J.A.(D.pcl.) *' 25 



Four Congresses 1 3 • 



Goldwa'tcfc B. (R-Ariz.) 


• 25' 


Watkins. A^(R-Utah) 


24 


Clements, E. (D-Ky.) ' 


"23 


Hayden. C.(t)-Ariz,) 


• 123 


Malone. G. (R Nev> 


M • 


Daniel. P. (D-Tex,) 




.Welker.H.(RFdaho) 


21 


P'a5tpi:e;J.(D R.J.>- * , 


■ 20 


Smaifhers. G. (D Fla.) 


20 


Robertson. A.W. (D Va.) 


. 18 


Thye.IK'R-Minn.). 


•» 17. 


Mansfield. M.(D'Mont.) 




Duff.J.(R-Pa.) - 


14 ■ 


Pqiyne; F. (R-Mainc) *« 


13 • 


Purtell. W. (R-Conn.) ' . 


13 


Bennetv W. (R-Utah) 


12 ' 


Bush. P. fR-Co^in.) 


12 


Stenni^J. (D-Miss.) 


12 


Martin. E. (R Pa.) 


•8 


Beall.J.G. (R-Md.) 


6- 



As the majority party* Republicans got about 53 percent of the 
wire service coverage of the Sehate during this period. Of the four * 
Congresses looked at in this serNs of studies^,>5the parity of coverage 
between the parties is greater for the 83rd Congress than for any of 
the .Deiiip^ratically-controlled Congresses in thOni^i;Sixties and 
early seventies. As the minority painty in the 1970s, the {Republicans 
slipped to less than one-third of thetotal AP coverage, even tliough 
their numbers in the Senate were increasing. 

^ t he 8Srd Congress, the median democrat was slightly more vis- 
ible (41.3 mentions) than his Republican cofleagije (34.5). In the 
later Congres^s. the median Democratic senator also received more 
mentions in tl\e Associated Press than the median Republican, ex- 
cept for the &9th Congress where the mediap Republican was slight- 
ly more visible (25.5 mentions) than the median Democratic senator^ 
(2 L 3 mentions). ^ ^ 

Senators in the 83rd Congress who were more senior anji repre- 
sented more populous states tended to be somewhat more active 
than the more junior senators from less populous states, and in- 
creased activity was associated with more frequent coverage by the 
Associated Press. This pattern generally held true for both Dem- 
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ocrats and l^epublicans, although sefiiority was not ^ssociated with 
activity^ for Democrats. Committee leadership positions (weighted 
for the prestige of the committee) wert the strongest predictors of 

• activity for Republicans, ^wliereas population of state represented 
-was the b^t predictor of activity for'Democrats. (See Figure 2.) 

In general, level of activity was a much strpnge^ predictor of As- 
sociated Vress coverage for Democrits than fot Republicans, and 
was clearly the strongest predictor of AP coverage for all senators 

* combined; And thejproportion of variance in activity accou^^lted for . 
by the opportunity structure variables was twice as great for Repub- 

^ licans ag for Democri^s, suggesting tTiat seniority, jstate size and 

• ^ ' * FIGURE2 * ^ / 

Path Models for AP Coverage of Senators, 8Srd Congress 




Entire Senate (n = 86)" 



^ Includes one Independent (Morse). 




Seniority 



Democrats (n s 41) 
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1^- 




24 Visibility x 

(R^ = .23) 



NOT£:$.uff sizes for thcfiSrdGongi^ could toot be aisceriained. * 

committee leadership positions ^were not as important for a Pern- 
ocrat s level of activity as for k Republican's. This was even^more 
noticeable in the tllree later Congresses, where: the proportion of 
.variance in the activity meaisure accounted J^or by tht opportunity 
structure rneasui;ies was three tb four times greater for Republicans 
than for Democrats. (See Figures 3, 4 and 5). . 

Positions of power in the Senate obviously help pave the way for 
* attention in the press/ but it is clear.irom these ,data that an active 
senator yjjith few of the trappings of Senate power can also com- 
.mand considerable press coverage. 

' For example, Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), a fomuer Congressman, 
was highly visible in the wire service durjing his first term in the Sen- 
ate in spite of his non prestigious assignments to thp^District of Co- 
lumbia and Public Works committees. The son of a farmer and 

* ^chaainpion of the 'Mittle jnan," Gore m^de news for his opposition to 
the JDisDon- Yates bill. Which would h^Ve introduced private electri- * 
cal power production in competition with the Tennessee Valley Au- 

* thority. ; , ^ 

Although receiving much of their coverage frotn tou^h re elec- 
tion bids, John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) and Paul Douglas (D^-IIL), 
' bbth first*term senators, also illustrate the power of events and ac- 
•\ ^ivity ii\ gaining press visibility. Cooper recdved coverage for some 
key floor votes against large Republican majorities. ^Dodglas, an 
^ outspoken and highly active liberal with ffew of the formal trappings^i 
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of Senate power, gained coverage for his fight against the Eisen- ^ 
lidwer Adfninistration's attempt to revise the Taft-Hai-tl>y law. 

In summary, Senate leadership positions, combined with senior- 
ity ind state size, always command press attention. Being a member , 
of the majority party which organizes the Senate^ commanding all 
the committee chairs^ is a publicity advantage. In fact, of the four 
Congresses studied here, only wheri the Republicans controlled.the' 
Senate for the last time in the 83rd Congress have they been able to 
command slightly better thah parity ceverage over thp Democrats. 
But the push asd pulW events and individual senators' activity en- 
able almost anv;^nator vfho wishes national publicity to, obtain it. 

89th Cor%ress: 1965-66. At the height of his success. in. getting 
Great Society legislation. President Lyndon *B. John^QA. predicted 
historians would judge the 89th Congr^ as the best in U.S*. history. 
Landmark social legislation — medical care for the aged, voting 
rights, immigration reform, a broad housing siibsidy for low in- 
come families and Appalachian regional-^levelopment-led some 
observers to compare the 89th Congress, to the first two years of 
Roosevelt's New Deal. Escalating involvement the Vietnim'War 
and growing inflatiGn captured much attention during the second 
session, but additional Great Society legislation was passed."' 

The top newsrnakers in Ihe Associated Press for the 89th Congress 
-were Robert Kennedy. Everett Dirksen (minority leader). Mike 
Mansfield (majority leader). Jacob Javits. J. William Fulbright and 
Thomas Dodd. a predominately Democratic field. (See Table 4.) 
Some fairly clear party differences in the patterns of news coverage 
are evident in this Congress."^ 

TABLE 4 
Number of AP Appearances of Senators, 
89th Congress ( 1965-66) 



Appear- 



' Appear- 

Name aSces Name ^ • ances 

Dirksen. E.(R-I11.) 217 *Kcnncdy. E.M. (D-Miss.) 66 

Kennedy. R.F.(D N.Y.) 209 Tower. J.G. (R-Tex.) 57 

Mansfield. M. (D Mont.) 121 Fulbright. J. (D Ark.) 57 



Javits. J.K.(R-N.Y.) 



120 Morse, W. (D-pre.) • 56 



Douglas. P.H. (D ill.) • 87 Long. R.B. fD La.) 54 

Dodd. T.J. (D-Conn ). 67 Cooper. J.S. (R Ky.) . 54 
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Williams. J J. (R-Ocl.) c 


51 


' Ei^n. S.(D-N.C.) 


21 


Saltonstall. L. (R-Mas$.) 


47 


lordan. L.B. (R-Idaho) / 


20 


Morton. T.B* (R-Ky.) 


47 


Gore. A.(D Tcnn.) 


18 


•Scott. H.(R Pa.j 


45 


Hartke, V.CD Ind.) 


17 


CUark. LS» (D-Pa.) 


^45 


Hayden.C. (D Ariz.) 


17 


Thumiorid, S. (R S^C.)... 


43 


Boffffs, I.e. (D Del.) 


17 


Stennis, J. (D'Miss.) 


43 . 


Muskie, E.S. (D-Maine) 


17 


Curtis, C.T. (R Neb.) 


42 


Symington, S.(D"Mo.) 


16 


Russell, R.B!(DvGa.) 


39 


Allott. G.(R Cola.) 


16 


McCarthy. E.J. (D-Minn.) 


39 


Mclntyre, T.J. (D N.H.) 


15 


Bavh B fD-Ind ) 


39 

( 38 


Domi/iick. P.(ft-Colo.) 


14 


• KucheUTjJH[».(RCali{,) 


Holland, S.L.(DFIa.) 


14 


Jordan. B.E; (D-N.C.) ' 


38 


Prouty, W.L.^R Vt.y 


14 


C^sc* C.P.(R isij.) 


38 


Smath^rs. G.A. (D-Fla.) 


14 


EastUndt. J- (D'Miss.) 


36 


Simpson, M.L.'(R-Wyo.) . 


13 


Sparkmani; J. (D-Ala.) 


34 


fannin, PJ. (R-TVyz.) 


13 


Ellendcr. A. (D La.)' 


32 


Jackson, H.M. (D Wash,) 


13 


Iflundt, K.E. (R S.D.) 


31 


Bartlett, E '(D AIaska) 


12 


Tydings,*J.D. (D Md.) - 


31* 


Church. F.(D Idaho) 


12 


McClellan, J. (D-Arjc.) 


29 


- TaWnadge, H E. (D Ga.) 


12 


•Mctcalf, L. (n-Mont.)*' 


29 


Young, S.M. (D-Ohio) 


• 11 


Mondale W F /D-Minn \ 


29* 


Magnuson. W. (D*Wash.) 


11 


Monrohey. A.S. (D-Okla.) 


29 


Brewster. D. (D Nfd.) 


11 


Yarborouirh R ^D-Tex ) 


28. 


Cotton. N.<R-N.H.) 




Pearson, J. B. (R-Kan.) 


28 


Young, M.R. (R-N.D.) 


io 


Miller T i^R>Iowa) 


28 


Hill, L. .(D*Ala:) 


9 > 


Ribicoff A fD-Cbnn \ 


27 


Long. E.V. (D-Mo.) 


9 




26 


RiirHirk O (Ti-N H ) 


8 




26 


CarUon F ^R-Kan ) 


8 


Harris F ^D-Okla ) 


26 


Tone H L ^R-Hawaii) 


8 


Hickenlooper , B. (R-Iowa) 


• 25 


Moss. F.E. (D Utah) 


8 


Randolph, J. (D-W.Va.) 


25 


Nelson. -0. (D-Wis.) 


8 


Hart P A (D Mich.) 


24 


Williams. H.A. (D-N.J.) 


7 


• Bennett W ^R*lJtah) 


24 


MrCee G W. fD*Wvo ) 


7 






Cannon H W (D-Nrv \ 

V>allllUll .iA.T*t\A^ ili\V.^ 


7 


Lausche. F.J. (D;Ohib) 


" 22 


Bible. A.(D-Nev.) ' \ 




rMurphy. G. (R-Calif.) 


22 


Gruening, E. (D-Alaska) 


5 


Neuberger. M. (D-Ore.) 


22 


Inouye. D.K. (D-Hawaii) 


5 . 


PastoreJ.O. (D"R.I.) 


21 


McCoverrj^. G. (D S.D.) 


5 


^ Pell, C. (D R. L) 


21 


- MontoyaJ.M. (D-N.M.j > 


5 


Aiken. G.I>.(R*Vt.) 


21 


Byrd, R.C. (D-W.Va.) 


. 3 


• Bass, R. (D-Tenn.) 


21 







. Of the opportunity structure factors, state size operating through 
size of personafsena^toriar staff was importantjjrthe AP visibility of 
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senators of hoth parties, but it was much more 'important for Re- 
puWicans than for Democrats, (See Figure 3,) State size had a mod- 
erate, direct effect on Democratic visibility, just thfe reverse of the 
direct, negative effect on Republican news coverage. 

But the primary finding illustrated in Figure 3 is that several op- 
portunity structure measures, especially size of a senator s staff, 
were better predictors of frequency 6f Assoeiijate Press coverage than 
was level of activity of ari individual senator. Figures 2, ^, 4 and 5 
reveal that the 89th Congres? is the only one of the four we studied 
where this is true*. Jn all three other Congresses, for all senators 
confiB^ was clearly the dojninant predictor ^ frequency 

of AP w^e service coverage, *^ 

Althoughsve cannot be sure, we suspect that the f apid growth in 
size of senators staffs between the 83rd Congress (1953-54) and the 
89th Congress 0965-66) contributed greatly to the inqrease in im- 
portance of staff size and the decrease in importance of activity in 
the 85th Congress, Jn the two later Congresses, staff size had most of 
its impact on AP coverage t^hrough activity, rather than direcdy as 
in the 89th Congress, This suggests to us that AP reporters in the 
89th Congress were giving coverage to various senators largely on 
the basis of the volume of material being churned out by staffs 
(pre^ releases, reports, etc), but that in later congresses the report- 
ers were more careful to cover what the senators themselves were 
doing (or senators staffs were more efficient at getting activities in- 
serted into the Congressional Record, or both). 

A&<.in the 83rd Congress, opportunity structure and activity are 
more strongly correlated for Republicans than for Democrats, sug- 
gesting that the niore powerful Republican senators tend to Be 
more active, whereas activity has little or no relationship to Senate 
power for Democratic senators, ^ 

91st Congress: 1969-70. The Democratic majority was substan- 
tially smaller . in the. 91st Congress than in the two previous Con- 
gresses, but. with aliepublican President, legislative output during 
the first session was the lowest in 36 years,* The intense Congres- 
sional debate about Vietnam subsided, and a compromise was 
reached on interim funding of the supersonic transport plane, A tax 
reform measure, extension 6f voting rights in national elections to 
18-year-6lds and the establishment bf mkjor new federal agencies. 
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FIGURES , , 
^ PathModckfor APCkiverageof Senato]r«,^9thCongmi 




Entire Senate (n « 96) 




Democrats (n ^ 64) 




Republicans <n s 32) 
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such as the Environmental Protection A^ncy» were the nj^jbi[ do- 
mestic actions ofthe 91st Congress/*^ 

For the first time since World War 11, the. Senate attempt^ to 
limit tjte President's authority in foreign policy ^and military- in' 
volvein^t, and the^Torikin Gulf resolution Wlas appealed.^ Btp- 
4dent Richard M. Nixon was extremely critiCarqf the SUst Con^^ss, 
especially the'Senate, saying it *'hafd sie^mingly lost tHe capacity to 
decide and the will to act/^i!^ ' ^ , * ' ' 

' The deaths of Everett Dirksen, Republican- minority leader.^nd^ 
^.obert Kennedy changed ^e list of most visdble stna torturing the 
9ist Congress. Mike Mansfield; Edward M. Kennedy » Hugh Scott/ 
George McGovern. and Edmund Muskie headed the list of news- 
makers, closely followed by Charles Goodell, a Republican fresh- 
man from New York, and J. William Fulbright. As in the other 
Congresses we studied, the preJ>onderance of top-ranking senators 
were Democrats. (See Tables^ 



TABLE 5 
Number of AP Appearances of Senators, 
9ist Congress (1969-70) 





'Alppcar- 




Apfk^ar- 


Name 


anccs 


Name ^ ;»k 


anccs 


Mansfield, M. (D^Mont.) 


335 


Ervin':S.(D'N.C.) 


105 


Kennedy* E. (D-Mass.) 


. 330 


^ Eastland. J. (D-Miss.) 


- 102 


Scott. H.(R Pa.) 


269 


Goldwater. B. (R Ariz ) 


99 


McGovern^G. (D S D.) 


. 209 


. .Thurmond»S.(R-S.C.) 


96 


Muskie, E. (D- Maine) 


198 


Stcnnis, J. (D-Miss.) 


95 


Goodell;C.(R-N.Y.) 


185 


Long.R. (D-La.) 


91 


FulbrightJ.W. (D-Ark.) 


183 


Church. F.(D-Idaha) * 


89 


Bayh, B.(D Ind.) 


172 


Gore. A. (D-Tenn.) 


89 


Griffin. R.(R-Mich.) 


140 


. Hatfield. M.O.(R Ore.) 


89 


Hart. P.(D'Mich.) 


• 136 


Dole. R.(R-Kan.) 


82 


Harris. F. (D clkla.) 


J31 


Podd.T. (D'Conn.) 


.* 81 


McCarthy. E. (D-Minn.) 


• ' 130 


Brooke. E. (R Mass.) 


78 


Tydings.J.(D'Md.) 


123 


Yarborough. R. (I>Tex.) 


78 


Proxmire, W. (D-Wis.) 


122 . 


Byrd. R. (D W.Va.) 


70 


Javits.J.(R-N.y.) 


•120 


Jackson. H.('D Wash.) 


70 


Hruska,R.(R'Ncb.) 


118 


Percy. C.(R'IH.) 


70 


CooperJ.S.(R Ky.) 


117 


Cook. M. (R-Ky.) 


66 
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Hartke. V. (D-Ind.) 


66 


Gurney. E. (R-Fla.) 


37 


Moss. F. (D Utah) ' 


66 


Hollings. E. (D S.Q) 


37 


Aiken. G.(R Vt.)' 


65 


•Magnusont W. (D-Wash.) 


36 


. Allott. G. (R-Colo.) * 


64 


Curtis. C. (R Neb.) 


33 


Hughes. H. (D-Iowa) 


61 


Allen. J. (D Ala.) 


32 


Mondalc.^V. (D-Minn.) 


61 


Cannon, H. (D Nev.) 


31 


Williams. H.(D-N.J.) 


■ 58 


Dominick. P. (R Colo.) 


31 


Cranston. A. (D-Calif.) 


% ^3 


Pearson, X.CR.-Kari*.), 


30 


Holland. S.(D Fla.) 


55. 


Mundt. kAr S D.) 


28 


Tower.J. (R-Jex.) 




Inouye, Dr^.D^Hawaii) - 


27 


^ Baker; H. (R-Tenn.) 


52 V. 


Pack^ood, R. (R-Orc.) 


27 


Russell. R.(D^Ga.> 


52 


Cotton. N,.v(R'N,H.>. j 


26 


Nelson. G. (DrWis.) 


■ 51' 


McIntyre,T.(D N.H ) 


26 


»" McGee. G.W. (D-Wyo.) 


■ 50 ' 


^paxjcman, J. (D-Ala.) 


26 


Pastorc.J.(DR.I.) 


49-, 


Pell.C,.(D R.r)\ ' 


25 


Young. S.'(D-Ohio) 


49, ' 


^agleton.T^(D 


24 


Biirdick. Q. (D N,D ) 


47 ; 


Randolph.]. (P'W Va:) 


f4 


Byrd. H. (D-Va.) • 


46 


Stevens. T. (R-Alaska) 


21 


Cise.C.(R-N.J.) 


46 


And^rsonrC. (D-SJrM ) 


2i 


Symington. S". (D-Mjo.) 


46 


Gr^el M.(D- Alaska) 


21 


Fong. H. (R-Hawaii) 


' 45 . 


Mrftcalf . L. (D-Mont.> 


21 


Fannin. P. (R-Ariz',) 


43 


Spong. W.(DrV4,) V 


»1 


MatWas.C.(RMd.)' - 


43 . ' 


Jordan. L. (R ldahojr 


20 


Prouty. W. (R Vt.) ' 


43 


•Miller. J. (R Iowa) 


20 


McGlellan.J.(D-Ark.) 


. 42 


Pible. A.(D'Nev.) ' 


19 


Ribicoff, A. CD-Conn.) • 


42 


Talmadge. H. (D Ga.) • 


19 


Montoya.J. (D-N.M.) ■ 


41 


Hansen. C. (R-Wyo> ' 


18 


Bennett. Wtf(R-Utah) 


40 


BoggsJ.C.(R Del.) 


16 


•Saxbe. W. (R-Ohio) 


40 


Bdlmon, H.(R;«)kla.) 


IS 


Smith. M.C.'(R-Maine) 


39 


Young. M. (E N D. )o 


14 


Ellender. A.(D-La.> 


.38 


Jordan. B E. (D^N.C.) 


10 


' Schweiker. R. (R-Pa.) 


38 


ft 





Of the individual factors making up opportunity structure, size of 
state (working through personal staff size) .dropped considerably 
but remained a factor in visibility for senators of Jt)oth parties, espe- 
cially for the Republicans. State size as a direct factor reverses, dis- 
appearing as an influence for Democrats and changing from a neg- 
ative predictor in the'S9th,Congcess to a moderately strong positive 
factor in the Qlst for Republicans. Committee Jeadership prestige 
disappears as ai\ influence on Republican visibility and weaken^ 
considerably for Democrats. Seniorit]^ remains negligible^ for both 
parties. (See Figure 4.) \ 

■ . . - • • 27 . 
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FIGURE 4 

Path ModeUfor AP Coverage of Senators, 91st Gonipress 



>4K^ Visibility 




;Entire Senate (n = 97) 



X. 



Democrats (n = 57) 



V5| J-OH ^ . 





Republicaiu(ii a 40) 



er|c ' 
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But the main finding in Figure 4 is that individual senatorial ac- 
tivity is the predominant predictor of frequency of Associated- Press 
coverage of individual senators. It is clear, though, that state size 
(working through staff size) is a major cdntributor to the level of ac- 
tivity of individual senators, whereas seniority and. committee 
leadership .positions have less impact on individual activity, espe- 
cially, for Democrats, This pattern tends to hold for all four Con- 
'gresses included in this study, suggesting that the external support 
for a :|enator (in the form of a more populous state and a larger 
staff) contributes more to activity and subsequent Associated Press 
y coverage than does power within the SeAate (in the fonti of seniority 
and prestigious comimittee leadership assignments), 

9^rd Congress: 1973 74 p Bitter disputes with the executive 
branch by the 91st Congresl were pale by Comparison with thp 
clashes with the President in the 93rd Congriess, dominated by 
Watergate, Election campaign Veform^ passage over Ihe Presidem's 
veto of a \jmit to executive war powers, authorizaxion of the Trans- 
Alaska pipJeline, debate about how to deal with the energy shortage 
and challenges to the seniority system and Congressional reorgani- 
zation wer^oon to be swept from the front pa^es by the all con- 
suming crisis of W*tergate/*^ ' , 

As chairman of the Senate Select pommittee, North Carolina 
Senator Sam J, llrvin rose to the top of the list of most visible sen- 
ators, along with defense p6lipy critic Henry Jackson. Kennedy, 
Mansfield, McGovern, Scott, and Humphrey followed, suggesting 
the strong Democratic dominance of senatorial press coverage in 
the 93rd Congress, (See Table 6.) . ' ^ 



table; 6 
Number of AP Appearances of Senators* 
93rd Conspress (1973-74) 

- ' Appear- ... Appear- 

Namc J ances Name ances 

Kennedy, E,(D-Mass.) 212 Humphrey. (D-Minn.) 121 

• Mansfield. M. (D-Mont.) 203 Muskie, E. (D Maine) 108 

Jackson. Ii.(P-Wash.) 169 Ervin. S. (D N.C.) 106 

McGoyem.G. (D-S,D.) , 153 ' Proxmire. W. (D-Wis.) 1Q3 

•Scott.m. (R-Pa.) ^ 132 JavitsJ. (R-N.Y.)^ 101 



39. 
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F!ulbright.J.W.(D-Ark.) 


91 


Byrd, R. (D-W.Va.) * 


84 


Mondalc. W. (D Minn.) 


73 . 


Percy. C. (R-Ill.) ' 


73 


Tower.J.^-Tex.) 


70 


Church, F. (D-Idaho) 


69 


Goldwater. B.(R-Ariz.) " 


68 


Eagleton;T.(D-N^.) 


64 


^Griffin.R.(R-Mich.) 


60 


Long, R. (D La!) 


56 


Stennis.J. (D-Miss.) 


53 


Cannon, H.(D Nev.) 


52 


Bayh. B. (D Ind.) 


50 


Hughes. H. (D-Iowa) 


50 


Dole.'R.(R-Kan.) 


48* 


McClcnan.Ju(D-,Ala.) 


44 


Allen, J.B.(D^Ala.) 


44 


Bentsen, L. (D-T^x.) 


«, 44 


^aker. H. (R Tenn.) 


* 43 


, Magnuson. W..(D-Waah.) 


• 43 


Brooke, EK..<R-Mass.) 


42 


Symington, S; (D-Mo.) 


41 


L ,Tunney.J.(D-Cal.) 


39 


Mathias. C. (R-Md.) « 


39 


Case. C;(R N.J.) 


• 39 


Hartke. V. (D Ind.) 


i 36 


Williams, H.(D-.N.J.) 


35 


Cranston, A. (D-Cal.) 


35 


Buckley,]. (R jM.Y.) 


35 


Hruska, R. (R-Neb.) 


34 


Nelson, G. (D-Wis.) 


34 


Hart, P. (DrMich.) 


33- 


Sparkman, J. (D-Ala.) 


- 32 


Ribicoff, A. (D-Conn.) 


32 


Helms, J. (R-N.C.) 


31 


' Cotton. N. (R N.H.) 


31 


Cook, M. (R-Ky.) 


31 


Pell. C.(D R.L) 


31 


Eastland. J. (D-Miss.) 


31 


Dominick. P.(R-Colo.) 


30 


• Brock, B. (R Tenn.) ' 


30 


Talmadg&> H. (D Ga.) 


30 


Weicker. L.(R-Conn.) 


29 


Aboure2k,J.(D-S.D.) 


28 


Gravel. M. (D- Alaska) 


> 28 



Hatfield. M.O. (R-Ore.)- 28 

Stevenson. A. Ill (D IU.) 28 

. Byrd.H.(I Va.) ' 27 

McGee,G.(D WTO.) 26 

Schweiker. R.(R^a.) 26 

Pastore,iI.O.(D R.I.) 25 

Bellmon. H. (R-Okla.) 25 

Aiken, G. (R-Vt.) ' 23 

Thurmond", S. (R-S.C.) 23 

Bartlett,D.(R-Okli.) 22 

Bennett, W. (R-Utah) 22 

Curtis, C. (R-Neb.) 22 

Moss. F. (D Utah) 22 

Scott. W. (R-Va.) 22 • 

. Young, M. (R-N.D') ' 22 
Clark. D. (D IoWa) . 21 

Biden.J.(D-Del.) . 19 

Gumey. E. (R Fla.) 19 

HpUings. E. (D-S.C.) 19 - 

Taft.R.Jr.(R-Ohio) 19 

Fannin. P. (R-Ariz.) 18 

Beall,J.(RMd.)' 16 
Rotjh. W. (R Del.) 16 
Packwood. R. (R-Ore.) 15 

'McClure,J.(R-Idaho) (15 . 
Mclntyre, T. (D-N.H.) 14 
Stevens. T.(R lVlaska) 14 
Randolph.]. (D-W.Va.) 13 
• Hansen, C. (k-Wyo.) 12 

Hathaway, W. (D-Maine) '12 
Jnouye. D. (D-Hawaii) 12 
Chiles. L. (D-FU.) 10 
Fong, H. (R-Hawaii) 10 
' Metcalf, L. (p-Mont.) . .10 
Haskell, F. (D-Colo.) " 9 
Johnston.]. (D-La.) • 9 
Biblfc. A.(D-Ncv.) 8 
Nunn, S. (D-Ga.) 8 
Domehici. P. (R-N.M.) 7 
Stafford. R. (R-Vt.) ' 7 
Montoya,].(D-N.M.) 7 
Pear^n,]. (R-Kan.) • 6 
Huddleston, W. (D-Ky.) ' 5 
Burdick, O. (D-N.D.) . . 4 
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FIGURES 

" Path Models for AP Coverage of Senators* 93rd Congress 
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Once again, activity is the most important predictor of Asso- 
ciated Press coverage of individual senators, for all senators com- 
bined and for Democrats. But state size increased dramatically as a 
direct predictor* of AP coverage for Republicans, dwarfing Jthe in- 
fluence of activity and suggesting that Republican senators from 
populous states had some special appeal to AP reporters, regardless ^ 
of their seniority or committee leadership positions. (See Figure 5.) 
As in the 89th and 9Ist Congresses, state size and staff size are corre- 
lated, making it difficult to sort out their individual contributions 
to AP visibility. 

As in the other three Congresses studied, the opportunity struc- 

turc measures are much better predictors of senatorial activity for 

Republicans (R?=.49) than for Democrats (R^^.ll), suggesting 

once again that tbe more powerful Republican senators from the 

more populous states tend to be the most active, whereas activity 

among the Democrats is not so tied to external support* (state and 

staff size) and Senate power positions. - 

• • 

Discusstoh and Conclusions 

Associated Press coverage of senators irTthe four Congresses an- 
alyzed in this report suggests that both opportunity structure (exter- 
nal support frqm state and staff, as well as seniority and committee 
positions in the Senate) and individual senatorial activity are re- 
lated JO the frequency with which senator^re covered by the AP, 
but individual senatorial activity is generally a much stronger pre^ 
dictor of frequency pf AP coverage than are the opportunity struc- 
ture measures, especially for Democrats. 

The only Congress whic^ii deviates from this pattern is the 89th, in 
which the size of a senator s staff was the best predictor of AP cover- 
age --for all senators combined and for Republicans and Democrats 
analysed separately. In two other Congresses— the 83rd and the 
93rd — state size is equal to or stronger thkn activity as a predictor of 
Aj^^overage for Republicans. 

In general, the opportunity structure measures (especially state 
size) were better predictors of both activity anc^ Associated Press 
coverage for R^ubicans than for Dempcrats. The most active Re- 
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publican senators were likely to represent the more populous states, 

have larger staffs and have considerable seniority and prestigious 

committee leadership assignmenjts. In contrast, activity among 

Democratic senators (and subsequent AP ^coverage) was not nearly 

as dependent upon state size, staff size, seniority arid committee 

leader^p positions. 

In all four Congresses included in this study, the external support 
.of a senator (state size and staff size) generally contributed more to 
activity and subsequent AP covcrafge than did power within the Sen- 
ate (seniority and prestigious committee leadership positions). This 
suggests that senatorial activity (and subsequent press coverage) is 
generally more dependent uppn factors to some extent outside the 
control of the Senate (such as population of state represented, size 
^f staff and individual senators* initiative) than on faaors that the 
Senate itself is likely to control. <,This conclusion is Yurt her rein- 
forced by the findinjgf in all fo\ir Congresses that state size and staff 
size (what we have termed external support) are generally nql re- 
lated to power with the Senate (as measui^ed by seniority and presti- 
gious committee leadership positions). In fact» in a good many 
'cases, external support and Senate power are negatively related, 
evenif not very strongly so. r ' 

These findings suggest that senators who are in positions of power 
within the Senate are not necessarily those who are getting the most 
frequent wire service coverage. Rather, it is generally those senators 
who are most active who are getting the most frequent AP Coverage, 
and those senators .lyho are most active tend often to be those who 
come from the most populous states.and have the largest staffs. 

Of course, these conclusions hold more foi Republicans than for 
Democrats (whose activity is less dependent on external support or 
Senate power), but nevertheless they still raise' the possibility that 
the senators being covered most frequently by the Associated Press 
may be engaged in activities which are not the most important ones 
in tenns of the functioning of the Senate. Although we have data on 
only the frequency of coverage of individual senators, our findings 
do suggest that the most seniQr and powerful senators are not the 
most active (and heavily covered) senators. 

And, as. the proportion of total Associated Press Senate coverage . 

,33 • 
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shifts in favor of the Demograts (from 44% in the 83rd Confess to 
66% in the 93rd), it is even more likely that the most senior and 
powerful senators are not the ones most likely to receive the most 
frequent AP coverage. 

In addition, these findings are not unique to the Associated 
Press, The strong intercorrelations with AP visibility rankings 
among the various other media analyzed nn the 89th, 91st and 93rd 
Congresses suggest that network television news, the major news 
magazines and Eastern and Western prestige newspapers all' re- 
sponded in a similar manner to the factors we studied. In fact, the 
frequency rankings of all media Studied in the 89th, 91st and 93rd 
Confesses were added together into >one visibility score for each 
senator, and these data were used to r^test our mo^el of senatorial 
press coverage. The results were nearly identical to those reported 
here using only the Associated Press coverage, » 

In an attempt to provide a wide perspective on press coverage of 
the Senate, personal interviews were conducted with seven prom- 
inent Washington correspondents,^' Three Associated Press report- 
ers and two United Press International correspondents working out 
of the Senate Press Gallery, and two reporters for a large neWspape'r 
ch^in, described Senate coverage and reacted to sotyie of the Senate 
visibility data. When shown a list of highly visible senators, the re- 
porters explained the^ftfif^ults in terms of many of the variables vised 
in the study— seniority, committee assignment and activity — but 
they added a host of individual differences and personality charac- 
teristics, iPresidential aspirations, an understanding of the press arid 
expertise were often cited, ^ ' 

The same kinds of explanations emerged for low visibility sen- 
ators* but these senators also evoked a range of other comments*: 
^"They don't want to make news;" "[They're a bland, faceless lot;" 
"They're quiet or fearful of the press," 

None ot the reporters mentioned senatorial staffs in their initial 
explanations of Senate coverage, bqt when asked about it, all 
agreed that staffs were a key factor in reporting th^ Senate. They 
said staffs were consulted by reporters far more frequently than sen^ 
ators themselves and that the more persons on the staff, the more 
areas a senator could specialize in. 

Much more importa:nt than staff size was staff quality, the report- 
ers felt, A strong sjtaff could make the difference in legislative effec- 
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tiveness^and visibility. In additioirr they reported that some senators 
were particularly adept at using committee staffs for personal ag- 
grandizement. ' . 

Press releases wer^ in evidence everywhere in the Senate Piress " 
Gallery— on bulletin boards, the reporters* cluttered desks and in* 
the hands of some. All the correspondents agreed that the highly 
visible senators churned out reams of paper» but they insisted this 
alone did very little to affect coverage. They saw press release vqI- 
ume as a function of greater activity— "aggressiveness** was a fre- 
quent term used. Rarely dor-press releases become news stories in 
themselves, accordmg to the correspondents, but they were viewed 
as important for background, as explanations of bills and as gen* 

' eral reference matter. A UPI correspondent noted that a senator s 
floor ac^vity was likelier to make news if he also issued a supple- 

' mentary press release about it. A veteran AP reporter said^ how- 
ever, "It*s an inevitable fact of life, the way we operat^with limited 
staff. . . , that the more speeches, press releases and other activities 
a senator turns out, the iriore coverage we give him.'* 
" The reporters found plausible the relationship between state she 
and visibility. Senatprs from big states have mofe "clout" and often 
have presidential aspirations, they said. One of them noted that 
big-state senators approach the press differently than small-state 
senators. He said big-state s^natojps see tbe media as a key to their 
reelection; they cannot possibly shake hands with everybody the way 
the smallrstat&people can. 

All the reporters interviewed saw staff quality, committee work, 
committee chairmanships and what one of them termed "meaning- 
ful activity on issues** as major deterrrunants of media coverage. A 
young UPI reporter said it was a simple matter of the "doers and the 
non-doers/* adding, "I honestly don*t know what some* senators do 
here!** . ' 

Implications 

Study of mass media coverage of U.S. senators during four Con- • 
gressesin the last quarter-century suggests that beings high H*n the 
Senate opportunity structure can, indeed, provide^ base from 
^ which to attract national media exposure, especially for Republi- 
cans. Buf the predictive power of the institutional sources of Senate 
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power suggested by Matthews and others apparently shifts frpm 
Congress tQ Congress, and the forces' of events and individual sen- 
atorial activity are more powerful in predicting press coverage. 

The "new breed*' of publicity-minded senators, whom Polsby sees 
as commanding a power base through national constituencies cre- 
ated in part by media coverage appears to be no recent phenom- 
enon. They were just as evident and perhaps more so — in the 83rd 
Congipess as in the 93rd, 

This* work suggests that journalistic values of immediacy, con-" 
flict, event-oriented activity and personality-based action are much 
more predictive of news coverage of the most powerful legislative 
;body in the land than are the trappings of institutional ppwer with- 
in the'U,S, Senate, Positions of power obviously count in making 
news, but the push and P^H of events and the journalists concep- 
tions of news are more important, especially for Democrats. 

In addkion. it is doubtful that the Senate leadership can substan- 
tially increase its already considerable leverage on press coverage 
through development of a cpntral staff devoted to press relations, as 
the U,S. Commission on the Operation of the Senate recom- 
mended. The lure of individual senatorial activity, .with its poten- 
tia,l for appealing to traditional newsH^alues of conflict and imme- 
diacy, is just too great. When the regularity and balance of Senate 
pews improves, it will be the partuership of individual senators and 
reporters that will do it, 
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57. Herbert B, Asher, **The Changing Status of the Freshman Representative." 
p.' 258, n. 2L In addition to using number of entries in the Congressional Record 
as a measure of activity, we also used the number of bills introduced by each sen- 
ator. In every Congress, for each party considered separately and for all senators 
considered together » number of bills introduced was a weaker prplictor of news 
media visibility than number of eotries in the Congressional Record, Therefore, 
the analyses with number of bills as an activity measure are not presented here. 

38. Two measurei^ of Senate activity were taken from the Congressional Record 
Index for the 83rd Congress. The first, or total, measure included all citations ap- 
pearing in the Record under each senator's name. The second measure controlled 
for Record "padding" by deleting all acdvity outside the Senate from the total 
number of citations under each senator's name. (These items included outside ad< 
dresses, articles;' newspaper stories and editorials, and statements entered into the 
Record.) Thus, this second measure of intemal Senate activity included only 
amendments, bilb and joint resolutions, motions and resolutions, pcdtionsand pa- 
pers, and remarks made by each Senator. The Pearson r between the total measure 
of activity and the intemal measure«was .99. strongly suggesting that padding of 
the Congressional Record is proportional to the number of morc^ substantive en- 
tries in the Record for each Senator. 
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ibility of UjS. Senators in Six Western Presdge Newspapers.** M.A. thesis. Indiana 
University. 1970. Like Ward, Wood included the six newspapers just mentioned 
because they were among 15 listed in the Editor 9 Publisher article on "superior" 
papers. Thc^ total sample for Wood s study consisted of issues of the six newspapers 
from eight "constructed weeks** (56 days or 336 issues) from the calendar year 

' 1965. Whereas the analysis of news magazine visibility. Readers Guide visibility 
and Public Affairs visibility covered the entire 1965 1966 period of the 89th Con- 
ppress. th^ Eastern and Western prestige press studies dealt dtily with the first^half 
(1965) of the 89th Congressional session. The 89th Congress has been descijbed as 
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"slow moving/* and with "little change, either pjolitically, or organizationally,** 
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* below. 
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